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THE  LATIN  CLUB  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
(A  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PURPOSE  AND  CONTENT  OF  THIS  PAPER) 

There  has  "been  a  great  deal  of  material 
written  on  the  subject  of  Latin  Clubs.    In  general, 
however,  it  has  been  largely  concerned  with  clubs 
in  the  Senior  High  School  or  College,    There  has 
been  little,  if  any,  treatment  of  such  a  club  in 
the  Junior  High  School.    A  great  deal  of  the  ma- 
terial offered  for  programs  is  too  difficult  for 
pupils  of  this  age. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present 
here  a  discussion  of  the  Latin  Club  in  the  Junior 
High  School,  and  to  suggest  a  program  of  activities 
suited  to  the  interests  and  abilities  of  early  ad- 
olescent pupils.    As  a  basis  for  the  organization, 
we  shall  consider,  first,  the  modern  educational 
theory  of  extracurricular  activities  as  related 
particularly  to  the  Junior  High  School.    This  will 
include  such  topics  as  the  development  of  the  idea 
of  extracurricular  activities,  their  objectives, 
contribution  to  education,  and  the  underlying 
principles  of  their  practice. 

After  such  a  treatment  of  extracurricular 
activities  in  general,  we  shall  discuss  the  Latin 
Club  as  a  particular  form  of  activity.    The  basic 
principles  of  club  organization,  the  administration 
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and  supervision  of  clubs,  the  details  of  organiz- 
ation, the  clut  program  itself,  and  the  values  to 
"be  derived  from  such  an  activity  are  phases  of 
this  discussion. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  set 
forth  a  club  that  will  be  suitable  for  pupils  who 
begin  Latin  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  grades.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  plan  in  complete  detail 
the  program  for  such  a  club,  because  it  must  be  based 
upon  the  particular  abilities  and  interests  of  its 
members.     Therefore,  only  certain  general  types  of 
activities  will  be  suggested  with  illustrations  of 
each.     In  addition  to  this,  one  or  two  typical 
meetings  will  be  planned  in  detail.     The  aim  through- 
out this  work  will  be  to  make  the  activities  of  the 
club  simple  enough  for  the  pupils  for  whom  it  is 
intended,  and  yet  of  the  greatest  possible  value 
to  them  as  an  educational  activity.     The  particular 
values  which  may  be  achieved  by  such  a  club  will  be 
discussed  as  the  final  topic  of  the  paper. 
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I.     MODERN  EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  OF  EXTRA- 
CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES, 

(a)    The  Development  of  the  Extra- 
curricular Idea. 

(l)     Former  Status  of  These 
Activities, 

There  is  perhaps  no  more  important  phase 
of  educational  theory  today  than  that  which  is  con- 
cerned with  extracurricular  activities.     It  is  true 
that  there  have  always  been  such  activities.  Ath- 
letics, literary,  debating,  and  secret  societies 
have  long  been  found  in  the  schools.    At  first,  how- 
ever, the  attempt  was  made  to  suppress  them.  Later 
on,  they  were  just  tolerated.     In  the  last  few  years 
there  has  been  a  radical  change  in  attitude  toward 
them,  with  a  resulting  phenomenal  growth  in  their 
number  and  importance. 

A  theor>'"  formerly  held  was  that  "knowledge" 
is  synonomous  with  education"  (l).    With  this  as  a 
basis,  school  practice  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
teaching  of  facts.     It  was  believed  that  if  a  pupil 
knew  a  thing,  it  would  follow  as  a  natural  result, 
that  he  would  do  it.     For  example,  if  he  learned  facts 
about  the  government,  he  would  be  a  good  citizen.  Ideals 
were  supposed  to  be  taught  through  the  learning  of  mottoes. 
If  a  pupil  memorized  the  statement  that  "Honesty  is  the 
best  policy" ,  it  would  be  inevitable  that  he  would  be 
honest.    As  for  the  social  development  of  the  child,  the 
school  considered  that  this  was  not  its  affair. 

(l)    McKown,  Extracurricular  Activities,  page  1. 
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(2)     Change  in  Attitude  Due  to  a 
New  Conception  of  Education. 

This  theory  that  education  is  knowledge  is 
now  considered  only  partial.    Although  mental  devel- 
opment still  has  its  place  in  the  scheme  of  education 
it  is  recognized  that  the  aim  of  education  is  much 
broader  in  its  scope.    One  or  two  definitions  from 
noted  educators  will  make  this  clear.    According  to 
Briggs,  it  is  "to  teach  pupils  to  do  "better  the  de- 
sirable activities  that  they  will  perform  anyway; 
and  to  reveal  higher  types  of  activities  and  to 
make  these  both  desired,  and  to  an  extent,  possible." 
Another  group  of  educators  has  offered  this  defini- 
tion of  the  purpose  of  education:     "Education  in  a 
democracy,  both  within  and  without  the  school, should 
develop  in  each  individual  the  knowledge,  interests, 
ideals,  habits,  and  powers  whereby  he  will  find  his 
place,  and  use  that  place  to  shape  both  himself  and 
society  toward  even  nobler  ends."  (2).     This  new  con- 
ception of  education  may  be  summed  up  very  simply 
in  the  words  of  McKown,  "The  main  purpose  of  edu- 
cation is  to  make  good  citizens."  (3)»     If  it  is 
the  business  of  education  to  do  this,  it  must 

(1)  The  Junior  High  School,  page  157. 

(2)  Committee  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secon- 
dary Education,  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  Bulletin  35,  I91S. 

(3)  McKown,  Extracurricular  Activities,  page  9» 
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define  what  a  good  citizen  is.     "The  good  citizen  is 
an  individual  who  not  only  has  knowledge,  ideals,  and 
attitudes,  but  who  also  has  worthy  habits."  (l) 

Having  reached  this  conclusion,  the  next 
step  was  to  discover  the  best  methods  for  developing 
these  desirable  traits.    Although  certain  good  habits, 
attitudes,  and  ideals  may  be  taught  in  the  classroom, 
the  main  emphasis  there  is  still  on  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  the  pupil.     Furthermore,  as  was  once  believed, 
these  traits  are  not  the  inevitable  by-products  of 
mental  development.     The  achieving  of  these  qualities 
must  be  set  up  as  an  end  in  itself.     In  addition  to 
this  is  the  fact  that  the  regular  currioular  work  of 
the  school  does  not  allow  sunple  time  for  the  develop- 
ment of  all  the  desirable  traits  of  good  citizenship, 
and  it  soon  became  apparent,  therefore,  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  look  elsewhere  for  opportunities  to 
develop  them, 

(3)    The  Place  of  Extracurricular 
Activities  in  the  Junior  Hi^ 
School. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  place  which 
extracurricular  activities  might  play  in  the  task  of 
education  began  to  be  recognized.     The  rise  of  the 
Junior  High  School  contributed  largely  to  this.  This 
institution  realized  that  its  purpose  to  create  an 
educational  environment  best  suited  to  pupils  of  the 
(l)    McKown,  Extracurricular  Activities,  page  9» 
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adolescent  age,  could  be  greatly  aided  by  these 

extracurricular  activities.     The  Junior  High  School, 

being  a  new  institution,  was  not  held  down  by  the 

bonds  of  tradition,  and  so  was  free  to  accept  these 

activities.     For  these  reasons,  the  J\mior  High 

School  soon  accorded  an  important  place  in  its 

progrsLin  to  the  extracurricular  activities. 

(b)    Objectives  of  Extracurricular 
Activities, 

The  similarity  between  the  modern  state- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  education  in  general  and 
tnose  of  extracurricular  activities  is  to  be  ex- 
pected.   McKown  says  their  aim  is  "to  prepare  the 
student  for  life  in  a  democracy",  (l)    The  more 
definite  aims  are  to  develop  leadership  and  ini- 
tiative, to  teach  cooperation,  to  increase  the 
interest  of  the  pupils  in  school,  to  develop  new 
interests  and  special  abilities,  to  teach  worthy 
use  of  leisure  time,  to  provide  opportunities  for 
the  expression  of  sociability,  to  foster  friend- 
ships, and  many  others.      To  sum  it  all  up,  we 
might  say  that  their  aim  is  "preparation  for  a 
fuller,  happier,  more  wholesome,  and  more  useful 
life,"  (2) 

(1)  McKown,  Extracurricular  Activities «  page 

(2)  Roemer  &  Allen,  Extracurricular  Activities 

in  Junior  and  Senior  High 
Schools. 
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(C)    Need  for  Extracurricular  Activities. 
Let  U8  consider  now  in  just  what  ways  ex- 
tracurricular activities  satisfy  these  new  demands 
of  education,  and  help  in  realizing  its  purposes. 
As  already  suggested,  knowledge  is  only  one  phase 
of  education.    The  others  are  good  habits,  right 
attitudes,  and  worthy  ideals.    These  imply  that 
knowledge  must  be  put  into  practice.     This  fact  — 
that  we  must  "know  and  do"  instead  of  just  "know" — 
has  become  the  basis  of  the  theory  of  extracurric- 
ular activities.    They  have  been  called  a  labor- 
atory for  putting  into  practice  many  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  the  school  desires  to  teach.     It  is 
a  reasonable  assumption  that  the  best  way  to  pre- 
pare pupils  to  be  good  citizens  later  on  in  life  is 
to  have  them  be  good  citizens  while  they  are  in 
school.    We  have  previously  stated  that  the  regular 
subjects  of  the  curriculum  cannot  alone  accomplish 
this,  not  only  because  of  the  lack  of  time,  but 
on  account  of  their  formal  nature.    Because  of  the 
limited  types  of  experience  which  the  classroom 
can  provide,  it  is  necessary  to  look  elsewhere  for 
opportunities  where  more  varied  experiences,  es- 
pecially those  of  a  social  nature,  may  be  acquired. 
It  is  in  the  extracurricular  activities  that  sit- 
uations arise  which  give  the  pupils  a  chance  to 
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actually  engage  in  social  relationships  similar  to 
tiiose  which  they  find  outside  the  school. 

In  sports,  club  meetings,  assemblies, 
parties,  and  in  all  the  other  types  of  extracurric- 
ular activity,  regardless  of  whether  the  pupils 
are  active  participants  or  only  onlookers,  are 
found  many  problems  which  they  will  meet  in  the 
wider  world  of  experience  beyond  the  school.  The 
importsince  of  this  fact  is  seen  by  the  following 
statement:     •'Over  any  long  period  of  time,  the 
health  of  society  is  most  intimately  dependent 
upon  the  close  articulation  of  the  activities  of 
the  school  with  those  of  life."  (l)    Not  only  do 
extracurricular  activities  provide  for  this  ar- 
ticulation, but  they  teach  the  pupils  how  to  con- 
duct themselves  as  good  citizens  through  the  form- 
ation of  good  habits,  attitudes,  and  ideals. 

Cll)  The  Satisfaction  of  the  Needs 
of  Adolescence  Through  Extra- 
curricular Activities. 

(a)    New  Social  Outlook. 
It  has  already  been  suggested  that  extra- 
curricular activities  are  particularly  suited  to 
the  Junior  High  School  pupil.    The  reason  for  this 
is  clearly  seen  by  considering  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  adolescence.    The  most  outstanding  of 
these  is,  perhaps,  the  change  in  outlook  from  an 

(l)    Chapman  &  Counts,  Principles  of  Education, 
page  370. 
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individualistic  point  of  view  to  a  social  one.  At 
this  age,  pupils  are  developing  new  social  impulses 
and  seeking  broader  social  experiences.    A  phase  of 
this  is  the  gang  spirit,  which  is  seen  in  the  urge 
to  join  things.    This  desire  to  belong  to  a  group 
is  part  of  the  natural  development  of  the  child, 
and  is  bound  to  find  satisfaction  in  some  way.  The 
school  recognizes  this  fact  and  realizes  that  to  ig- 
nore this  urge,  or  attempt  to  suppress  it,  is  dan- 
gerous.   Since  pupils  are  sure  to  join  something, 
it  sees  to  it  through  its  program  of  extracurricular 
activities,  that  they  have  the  opportunity  to  choose 
the  right  kinds  of  groups  rather  than  those  outside 
the  school,  which  may  be  harmful.    The  one  type  of 
activity  in  the  extracurricular  program  which  best 
meets  this  need  is  the  club.    This  will  be  con- 
sidered in  more  detail  later.    Although  the  joining 
of  a  club  comes  nearest  to  satisfying  the  gang 
spirit,  it  may  also  be  realized  to  some  degree  by 
participation  in  school  government,  belonging  to 
an  athletic  team,  being  a  member  of  some  committee, 
or  taking  part  with  other  pupils  in  various  activ- 
ities of  the  school.     The  greatest  value  to  be  at- 
tained through  making  use  of  the  gregarious  instinct 
of  adolescents,  is  not  to  make  them  merely  good  mem- 
bers of  a  club  or  even  of  a  school,  but  of  society 
as  a  whole. 
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The  desire  to  join  things  is  only  one 
element  of  the  new  social  consciousness  of  adoles- 
cents.   There  are  innumerable  other  relationships 
between  the  individual  and  society  which  must  be 
practiced.     The  awkwardness  which  is  so  character- 
istic of  adolescence  can  become  a  serious  handi- 
cap to  the  child  unless  he  has  an  opportunity  to 
overcome  it.    The  child  wants  to  know  what  to  do, 
and  how  to  do  the  right  thing  when  he  is  with 
other  people  at  social  functions.    The  classroom 
offers  little  opportunity  for  learning  this.  It 
is  in  the  extracurricular  activities  of  the  school 
that  he  may  develop  this  importsLnt  side  of  his 
nature.    Through  participation  in  clubs,  school 
government,  assemblies,  athletic  contests,  and 
most  of  all  attending  school  parties,  does  the 
pupil  find  occasions  for  practicing  courtesy, 
fair  play,  consideration  for  others,  friendliness, 
good  taste,  tact,  smd  the  other  qualities  neces- 
sary for  success  in  social  relationships.  The 
desire  for  social  approval,  which  is  very  strong 
during  the  period  of  adolescence,  makes  the  task 
of  developing  the  social  side  of  the  pupil  much 
easier,  and  should  be  capitalized  in  the  progrsun 
of  extracurricular  activities.     In  activities 
outside  the  requirements  of  the  school,  his  ao- 
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ceptajice  will  be  more  dependent  upon  hie  willing- 
ness to  conform  to  the  standards  of  the  group  in 
which  he  is,  than  is  true  in  the  classroom,  where 
his  presence  is  compulsory. 

The  desire  for  pleasure,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  adolescent's  social  nature,  is  no  longer  sup- 
pressed by  the  school.    The  idea  formerly  prevailed, 
and  xinfortunately  still  does  in  the  minds  of  some 
people  that  education  is  not  worthwhile  unless  it 
is  disagreeable  to  the  pupil.    Although  it  is  not 
the  purpose  of  extracurricular  activities  to  "sugar- 
coat"  education,  it  does  recognize  that  the  desire 
for  pleasure  is  one  of  the  most  basic  of  human 
characteristics,  and  that  its  satisfaction  is  part 
of  the  business  of  education.    It  is  true  that  a 
certain  type  of  pleasure  is  received  through  the 
activities  within  the  regular  curriculum,  but 
this  is  somewhat  limited  by  the  nature  of  the  cur- 
riculum.   Because  of  the  freedom  of  choice  allowed 
in  extracurricular  activities  as  well  as  the  great 
variety  of  activities  offered,  each  pupil  can  find 
some  activity  which  will  give  him  r eal  pleasure. 
The  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  school  clubs,  parties, 
athletics,  and  other  activities  is  of  a  higher  type, 
generally,  thsin  that  to  be  found  in  pursuits  outside 
the  school,  some  of  which  are  far  from  beneficial 
to  the  pupil. 
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(B)  Interests  of  Adolescents. 
Another  important  characteristic  of  ad- 
olescence is  the  awakening  of  many  new  interests. 
It  is  true  that  the  Junior  High  School  has  made 
use  of  this  fact  in  forming  its  courses  of  study, 
especially  those  which  are  known  as  exploratory. 
The  club  again  offers  probably  the  best  opportun- 
ities for  the  discovery  and  deepening  of  these  in- 
terests.   The  great  variety  of  clubs  offered  in  most 
schools  gives  each  pupil  an  opportunity  to  do  this. 
Hobbies  of  all  kinds  are  provided  for,  and  may  lead 
to  a  real  life  interest  in  some  worthwhile  field, 

( C)  The  Adolescents*  Desire  for 
Self-expression, 

The  desire  to  organize  things,  to  do  things 
for  himself,  smd,  in  fact,  to  express  himself  in  any 
way  is  deeply  seated  in  the  adolescent.     In  the  class- 
room, where  the  teacher  usually  controls  activity 
and  where  the  atmosphere  is  sometimes  one  of  repres- 
sion rather  than  expression,  there  is  comparatively 
little  opportunity  for  satisfying  this  desire.  Even 
in  the  socialized  recitation  which  offers  a  maximum 
of  pupil  participation,  the  teacher  is  still  the 
controlling  factor.    The  essential  nature  of  extra- 
curricular activities  is  that  they  are  of  the  pupils, 
by  the  pupils,  and  for  the  pupils.     In  all  of  them, 
it  is  the  pupils*  activity  which  is  important.  The 
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facts  that  pupils  "learn  by  doing"  and  that  they 

want  to  do,  makes  it  important  that  the  school 

not  only  teaches  them  to  want  to  do  the  right 

things,  but  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  do  them. 

(Ill)  Underlying  Principles  of 

^Extracurricular  Activities, 

(JL)    Their  Relation  to  the 
Curriculum. 

What  should  be  the  relationship  between 
curricular  and  extracurricular  activities  is  a 
question  of  great  importance.    We  have  seen  that 
in  the  beginning,  they  were  accorded  no  place  in 
the  life  of  the  school.    Even  today  there  are  some 
who  say  that  there  is  no  room  for  them  in  the  over- 
crowded program  of  the  school.    There  are  others 
who  have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  assigning 
them  a  more  important  position.    As  someone  has 
said,  "The  side-show  has  run  away  with  the  main 
circus."  (l)    McKown  seems  to  have  hit  upon  a 
reasonable  balance  between  the  two  extremes.  He 
says,  "The  main  job  of  the  school,  will,  for  a 
long  time,  probably  be  the  so-called  curricular 
work,  and  no  one  with  any  interest  in  the  activi- 
ties prograjn  would  ever  contend  that  the  club 
program  is  more  important  than  the  curricular 
program.    What  the  club  enthusiast  desires,  and 

(l)  Roemer  &  Allen,  Extracurricular  Activi- 
ties in  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools, 
page  1^. 
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legitimately  so,  is  that  this  activity  be  given 
due  consideration  and  an  opportiinity  to  offer  its 
contribution  in  the  development  of  citizenship, "( 1) 
Although  the  writer  is  speaking  of  clubs  in  partic- 
ular, the  same  principle  applies  to  other  types  of 
activities.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
same  author  predicts  (2)  that  in  the  future  there 
will  be  no  clubs  as  extracurricular  activities 
with  one  or  two  exceptions.     The  most  valuable 
parts  of  them  will  be  incorporated  into  the  regu- 
lar curriculum.    However,  we  are  at  present  in- 
terested in  these  activities  as  they  now  exist. 
Koos(3)  also  gives  a  good  summary  of  the  situation. 
He  says  that  there  have  been  many  claims  made  for 
the  values  of  these  activities,  but  no  more  ex- 
travagant ones  than  for  many  curricular  activities. 
It  is  hard  to  evaluate  these  claims,  and  yet,  in  some 
ways,  it  is  easier  to  determine  those  of  the  extra- 
curricular activities,  because  they  are  partially 
" self-evaluative? 

There  is  another  important  phase  of  the 
relationship  between  curricular  and  extracurricular 
activities.     This  deals  with  the  connection  between 
them.    Too  often  in  the  minds  of  both  teachers  and 

(1)  McKown,  School  Clubs,  page  ^-76-7. 

(2)  McKown,  School  Clubs >  page  ^78-9. 

(3)  Koos,  The  Junior  High  School,  page 
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pupils,  the  two  are  distinctly  separate  parts  of 
the  school  program.    Although  they  are  essentially 
different  in  many  respects,  they  should  each  sup- 
plement the  other.    Even  if  such  a  criterion  can- 
not he  used  for  all  activities,  it  is  true  that 
"wherever  possible,  extracurricular  activities 
should  grow  out  of  curricular  activities",  (l) 
In  school  cluhs  in  particular  are  found  opportun- 
ities for  the  deepening  of  interests  which  have 
been  aroused  in  some  class.    French,  German, 
Spajiish,  or  Latin  Clubs  develop  very  naturally 
from  a  study  of  these  languages  in  the  classroom. 
Many  other  clubs  are  based  on  interests  aroused 
in  the  English,  Civics,  Science,  or  similar 
classes.     The  assembly  is  usually  a  place  in 
which  the  work  of  certain  classes  or  departments 
is  presented  to  the  school  as  a  whole.  Pupil 
participation  in  school  government  is  a  natural 
application  of  the  principles  of  government 
studied  in  the  Civics  classes. 

Not  only  should  extracurricular  activ- 
ities grow  out  of  curricular  ones,  but  they  should 
"return  to  them  to  enrich  them". (2)    One  of  the 
indirect  objectives  of  extracurricular  activities 
is  to  increase  the  pupils*  interest  in  school. 
Many  pupils  who  would  otherwise  leave  school,  re- 
main because  they  find  a  real  satisfaction  in  some 

(l)  &  (2)  -  Fretwell,  Extracurricular  Activ- 
ities in  Secondary  Schools,  page 
2S0. 
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activity  outside  the  classroom.     Some  people  may 
not  agree  that  this  is  a  worthy  reason  for  staying 
in  school,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  those  same 
pupils  may  develop  through  the  extracurricular  ac- 
tivity an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  classroom. 
In  the  meantime,  they  are  deriving  some  value  from 
one  part  of  the  school's  program  which  woxild  be 
lost  if  they  left  school. 

Granting  that  extracurricular  activities 
do  not  have  as  their  primary  purpose  the  improve- 
ment of  classroom  work,  they  should  help,  to  some 
extent,  in  motivating  and  enriching  the  reg-ular 
school  subjects.    Although  the  real  reason  for 
an  eligibility  requirement  for  participation  in 
some  school  activities  is  to  uphold  the  steindards 
of  the  school,  this  may  be  considered  an  indirect 
value  of  extracurricular  activities.     Some  boys 
will  do  their  work  in  school  so  that  they  can 
play  on  the  teaim,  even  though  they  will  do  it  for 
no  other  reason.    The  enrichment  of  the  regular 
school  subjects  is  more  positive  than  the  motiv- 
ation of  them.    As  previously  stated,  extracurric- 
ular activities  provide  a  laboratory  for  putting 
into  practice  the  facts  learned  in  the  classroom. 
Just  as  the  laboratory  work  done  in  a  science  like 
Chemistry  or  Physics  makes  the  work  done  in  class 
more  vital,  so  the  work  done  in  clubs,  assemblies. 
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and  other  types  of  activity  reacts  upon  the  class- 
room.   The  pupil's  appreciation  of  the  principles 
of  good  government  should  be  greater  after  he  has 
taken  part  in  the  actual  governing  of  the  school. 
The  work  of  a  French  class  should  be  more  interest- 
ing after  studying  in  a  French  club  something  of 
the  country  and  people  who  use  this  language,  and 
after  discovering  ways  in  which  the  language  may 
give  enjoyment, 

(B)     The  Democratic  Spirit  of 

Extracurricular  Activities. 

Another  basic  principle  of  extracurricular 
activities  is  their  democratic  spirit.    This  arises 
naturally  from  their  purpose,  which,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  is  to  make  good  citizens.    Since  our 
present  form  of  government  is  democratic,  the  student 
must  be  prepared  for  life  in  a  democracy.    One  of  the 
criteria  of  extracurricular  activities  should  be  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  representative  of  extra- 
school  life,  for  as  Koos  tells  us,  "There  should  be 
a  faithful  reproduction  contained  in  them  of  life 
outside  the  school", (l)    This  statement  should  doubt- 
less be  interpreted  to  mean  the  best  elements  in  the 
life  outside  the  school.     One  of  the  essentials  of 
this  democratic  spirit  is  the  freedom  of  choice 
allowed  in  extracurricular  activities.    Pupils  par- 
ticipate in  them  because  they  want  to,  and  not  be- 
cause they  are  compelled  to.    Furthermore,  since 

(l)    Koos,  The  Junior  High  School,  page  k^O, 
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there  are  no    restrictions  of  age,  class,  or  race, 
all  pupils  may  engage  in  the  activities  which  they 
choose,  provided,  of  course,  as  is  true  outside  the 
school,  that  they  have  the  necessary  ability.  An- 
other manifestation  of  this  democratic  spirit  is 
the  fact  that  the  pupils  themselves  are  responsible 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  activities,  and  that 
the  autocracy  of  a  teacher  is  absent.  Extracurric- 
ular activities  recognize  the  differences  in  the 
interests  and  abilities  of  the  pupils.  Whereas 
the  work  of  the  classroom  must  be  more  or  less 
uniform  in  its  subject  matter,  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities offer  a  great  variety  of  interests.  In 
this  way,  each  pupil    has  an  opportunity  to  pursue 
the  things  in  which  he  is  interested,  and  for  which 
he  is  best  fitted.    Equality  of  opportunity  to  suc- 
ceed in  some  phase  of  school  work  is  provided  for 
as  far  as  possible  in  the  program  of  extracurric- 
ular activities. 

(q)     The  Informal  Nature  of 

Extracurricular  Activities* 

That  extracurricular  activities  should 
be  of  an  informal  nature  is  necessary  to  their 
success.    No  matter  what  high-sounding  name  is  given 
to  such  activities,  they  are  little  more  than  class- 
room exercises  if  they  fail  to  keep  this  distinguish- 
ing characteristic.    This  is  one  reason  why  some 
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teachers  who  are  successful  in  the  classroom  find 
it  difficult  to  supervise  activities  outside.  They 
expect  the  same  type  of  discipline  and  order  that 
is  found  in  the  classroom.     If  they  succeed  in  get- 
ting it,  the  purpose  of  the  activity  is  defeated. 
There  must  be  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  spontaneity, 
not  one  of  repression  and  formalized  conduct  in 
the  activity.     It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the 
other  extreme  to  develop  this.     To  do  away  with 
all  restraints  is  just  as  dangerous  to  the  success 
of  the  activity.    The  point  is,  that  the  pupils 
shall  learn  to  direct  themselves,  and  that  the 
compelling  force  to  act  in  the  right  way  shall 
come  from  within  the  pupils  instead  of  from  out- 
side authority,  especially  that  of  the  teacher. 
Although  extracurricular  activities  are  character- 
ized by  an  atmosphere  of  informality,  they  should 
have  an  underlying  tone  of  good  preparation,  order- 
liness, and  attention  to  business. 

(D)    Emphasis  on  the  Pupil  in 

Extracurricular  Activities. 

We  like  to  think  that  the  work  of  the  class 
room  is  centered  in  the  pupil,  but  we  sometimes  dis- 
cover that  there  is  a  greater  emphasis  on  the  sub- 
ject which  is  being  taught.    This  cannot  be  true  of 
extracurricular  activites,  or  they  will  be  of  little 
value.    A  sport  which  makes  the  rules  of  the  gajne 
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more  important  than  the  development  of  the  players 
cannot  hope  to  succeed.    Although  McKown  is  speak- 
ing of  clubs  in  particular,  it  is  possible  to  apply 
the  same  principle  to  extracurricular  activities 
in  general.    He  says,  "The  age,  experiences,  pur- 
poses, background,  and  general  outlook  of  the  mem- 
bers  should  determine  the  policy  of  the  club.  (1) 

Not  only  should  the  pupils  be  kept  in 
mind  in  planning  a  program,  but  they  should  be  the 
ones  to  carry  it  out.    Furthermore,  every  pupil 
should  take  an  active  part.    Too  often  it  is  con- 
sidered a  punishment  to  be  called  upon  in  the  class- 
room; the  one  who  escapes  is  to  be  congratulated. 
This  attitude  cajinot  prevail  in  outside  activities — 
participation  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  privilege, 
and  each  member  should  feel  the  desire  to  contribute 
to  the  program.    One  thing  that  must  be  guarded 
against  in  emphasising  participation  is  the  "showing- 
off  which  is  often  found  in  adolescents.  Usually 
the  social  pressure  of  the  group  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  prevent  the  expression  of  this  attitude. 
The  proper  balance  between  self-expression  and  self- 
restraint  is  best  acquired  by  emphasizing  the  prin- 
ciples of  leadership  and  cooperation  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  group.    The  pupils  are  the  judges  of 
the  contributions  of  the  other  members.    In  the 

classroom  the  desire  is,  too  often,  to  please  the 
(1)    McKown,  School  Clubs,  page  l6. 
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teacher,  whereas  in  the  extracurricular  activities, 

it  is  to  please  the  other  members  of  the  group, 

(jg)     The  Place  of  the  Teacher 

in  Extracurricular  Activi- 
ties* 

Although  there  may  be  cases  where  the  advisor- 
ship  of  a  school  activity  is  furnished  by  some  agency 
outside  the  school,  it  is  usual  for  the  regular  teachers 
to  assume  this  as  one  of  their  responsibilities.  The 
underlying  principle  of  this  phase  of  the  teacher* s 
work  is  concerned  with  two  things:    the  qualifications 
for  the  task,  and  the  place  which  the  advisor  should 
assTime  in  it.    The  first  essential  for  a  good  sponsor 
is  an  understanding  of  the  theory  of  extracurricular 
activities,  and  an  appreciation  of  their  value  in  the 
scheme  of  education.    Without  this,  a  wise  and  sym- 
pathetic guidance  is  impossible.    In  addition  to  this, 
he  must  be  enthusiastic.    Lack  of  this  essential  in 
the  advisor  would  be  enough  to  ruin  any  activity. 
Furthermore,  the  sponsor  must  have  the  necessary  back- 
ground, knowledge,  and  ability  in  the  field  of  the 
activity  in  which  he  engages. 

If  an  advisor  meets  the  first  requirement, 
the  next  essential  will  take  care  of  itself.    He  will 
understand  that  he  cannot  expect  to  maintain  the  same 
status  that  he  enjoys  in  the  classroom.    He  cannot 
be  the  ruling  power,  but  must  accept  his  place  as 
just  a  member  of  the  group.    By  reason  of  his  greater 


experience  and  understanding,  he  will  "be  called  upon 
to  advise  and  help  the  pupil  members,  but  he  must  be 
satisfied  to  let  the  pupils  themselves  run  the  activ- 
ity.    The  success  of  an  activity  may  be  judged  by  the 
extent  to  which  the  teacher  may  keep  in  the  background 
and  yet  have  the  activity  well  taken  care  of. 

In  saying  that  the  teacher  should  not  be  too 
prominent  in  the  activity,  we  must  not  minimize  the 
importance  of  the  teacher.     One  of  the  values  of  extra- 
curricular activities  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  school.    The  advisor  is 
responsible  for  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  child. 
That  he  shall  accomplish  this  not  by  his  own  activity, 
but  through  encouraging  and  directing  that  of  the 
pupils  is  his  task.    His  attitude  toward  the  pupils 
is  very  Important.    In  the  classroom  he  is  mainly 
concerned  with  the  mental  development  of  the  pupils. 
In  extracurricular  activities  he  deals  more  with 
their  social,  ethical,  and  emotional  natures,  (l) 
He  must  meet  the  pupils  on  their  own  level,  and  be 
friendly  and  sympathetic  toward  them.     Since  adoles- 
cents are  prone  to  imitate,  a  part  of  the  real  value 
of  a  sponsor  may  lie  in  his  being  an  example  of  those 
social  qualities,  the  development  of  which  is  one  of 
the  aims  of  extracurricular  activities.     This  cannot 
be  accomplished,  however,  by  a  sponsor  who  looks 
upon  his  advisorship  as  a  duty,  and  who  cannot  create 

a  feeling  of  genuine  fellowship  between  himself  and 
(l)    McKown,  School  Clubs,  page  15 , 
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the  pupils.     Tlie  development  of  pupll-teacher  friend- 
ship is  in  itself  a  worthy  aim  of  extracurricular 
activities,  and  may  result  in  mutual  benefit  and 
pleasure.    The  opportunity  for  influencing  the  lives 
of  pupils  for  good  is  offered  to  no  greater  extent 
than  in  the  extraciirricular  activities  of  the  school. 

THE  SCHOOL  CLUB  AS  AN  EXTRACURRICULAR 
ACTIVITY. 

Much  of  the  theory  of  cluhs  has  already 
been  presented  in  the  discussion  of  extracurricular 
activities  in  general.    We  have  mentioned  the  club 
as  perhaps  the  best  activity  for  satisfying  the 
desire  to  join  things,  and  for  arousing  and  deepen- 
ing the  interests  of  adolescents. 

(a)    The  Importance  of  the  Clut 
Because  of  its  Broad  Appeal. 

One  reason  for  the  importance  of  the  club 
in  the  school's  prograjn  is  its  iiniversality;  that  is, 
the  fact  that  almost  all  of  the  pupils  participate 
in  this  activity.    This  is  not  true  of  all  extra- 
curricular activities.     In  athletics,  school  dramatics 
participation  in  school  government,  and  in  class  or- 
ganizations, except  those  which  take  the  form  of  clubs 
a  relatively  small  number  of  pupils  participate.  It 
is  true,  of  course,  that  the  reason  for  this  and  the 
result  of  it  are  somewhat  the  same.     The  school  has 
recognized  the  value  of  clubs,  and  so  has  given  them 
a  special  place  in  its  program  by  allowing  them  to 
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come  during  school  time,  thus  making  it  possible 
for  all  pupils  to  attend  them.     The  fact  that  all 
pupils  can  attend  them  reacts  upon  the  club  by  con- 
stituting one  of  its  values, 

(B)    Variety  as  an  Important  Factor 
of  OlUDS.  ~ 

The  mere  fact  that  club  activities  are 
available  to  all  pupils  during  school  time  is  not 
in  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  importance 
in  the  extracurricular  program.    The  great  variety 
in  the  kinds  of  clubs  offered  is  a  point  in  their 
favor.    Because  of  the  large  number  of  clubs  offered 
in  most  schools,  each  pupil  can  find  some  club  in 
which  he  is  interested  and  for  which  he  has  the 
necessary  ability, 

v..     THE  LATIN  CLUB. 

The  further  discussion  of  clubs  will  be 
centered  in  the  Latin  Olub.    The  basic  principles 
or  organization  and  its  program  will  be  illustrated 
specifically  by  a  consideration  of  this  one  club. 
Needless  to  say,  the  points  discussed  will,  in 
most  cases,  apply  to  clubs  in  general, 

(A)    Objectives  of  the  Latin  Club. 

The  first  essential  of  a  club  is  that  it 
satisfies  a  need.     The  Latin  Club  in  a  Junior  High 
School  does  this.    In  some  schools,  such  as  the  one 
where  the  writer  is  teaching,  Latin  is  begun  in  the 
ninth  grade.    This  means  that,  for  pupils  who  continue 
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it  in  High  School,  a  year's  work  is  equivalent  to 
that  covered  in  the  first  year  of  Latin  in  High 
School.    For  this  reason,  the  work  of  the  class- 
room must  be  confined  almost  entirely  to  learning 
the  Latin  language.    Declensions,  conjugations, 
rules  of  syntax,  and  translation  are  the  subject 
matter  of  the  classroom.    Little  time  is  available 
for  other  phases  of  the  language.    In  a  study  like 
beginning  Latin  in  the  Junior  High  School,  its  ex- 
ploratory function  should  be  one  of  its  most  im- 
portajit  ones.     It  should  not  only  help  pupils  dis- 
cover their  fitness  for  the  subject,  but  should 
arouse  their  interest  to  continue  it,  and  create 
a  liking  for  it.    The  presentation  of  Latin  merely 
as  a  learning  of  declensions  and  conjugations  will 
not  do  this.     It  is  the  Latin  Club  that  meets  this 
need  for  acquainting  the  pupils  with  some  of  the 
phases  of  Latin  which  are  alive  and  enjoyable,  and 
so  arouses  their  interest  in  it, 

(l)    Immediate  Objectives 
of  the  Latin  Club. 

A  club,  as  well  as  every  other  activity, 
should  have  very  definite  aims.    The  ultimate  ob- 
jectives of  clubs  have  already  been  discussed  under 
those  of  the  extracurricular  program  as  a  whole. 
McKown  gives  a  very  good  statement  of  the  immediate 
purpose  of  a  Latin  Club,    He  says  that  it  is,  "To 
vitalize  the  study  of  Latin  by  bringing  the  student 
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into  contacts  which  might  be  unsuited  for  classroom 
work;  to  troaden  his  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Roman 
history;  and  to  cover  innumerable  points  for  which 
there  is  no  time  in  class."  (l)    This  might  be  sup- 
plemented by  adding  as  an  objective  that  of  develop- 
ing an  appreciation  of  Roman  life  and  its  contri- 
bution to  our  civilization,  and  of  Latin  in  its  prac- 
tical aspects. 

The  criterion  that  extracurricular  activities 
should  be  an  outgrowth  of  the  curricular  subjects  is 
satisfied  by  the  Latin  Club,  as  is  self-evident.  It 
is  also  true  that  it  does  reflect  back  upon  the  class- 
room work.    Although  the  real  purpose  of  the  Club  is 
the  development  of  appreciations,  it  is  true  never- 
theless that  participation  in  the  Latin  Club  activ- 
ities does  increase  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in 
the  Latin  class. 

(B)    Details  of  Organization. 

(l)    Membership  of  the  Club. 
Membership,  as  already  stated,  should  be 
voluntary,  but  made  up  of  pupils  who  are  really  in- 
terested in  things  connected  with  Latin.     That  a 
pupil  should  be  passing  in  Latin  is  sometimes  a  re- 
quirement for  belonging  to  a  club.     The  writer  does 
not  consider  this  a  wise  restriction  because  it  is 
hoped  that  the  work  of  the  classroom  may  be  improved 

(l)    McKown,  Extracurricular  Activities,  page  106. 
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by  membership  in  the  club.  Furthermore,  although 
a  pupil  may  never  achieve  success  in  learning  the 
Latin  language,  he  may  develop  a  real  interest  in 
Roman  life. 

The  size  of  the  club  is  important.  It 
should  be  large  enough  to  make  the  activities 
varied  and  to  let  the  members  feel  that  they 
belong  to  a  real  group.    It  should  be  small  enough 
to  allow  each  member  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
Club  program.    From  twenty  to  twenty-five  is  per- 
haps the  best  number  for  a  Latin  Club, 

(2)  The  Constitution  of  tha 
Clufe^ 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  Constitu- 
tion, and  yet  it  is  true  that  one  does  add  dignity 
to  an  orgetnization.    It  should  be  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible and  include  a  statement  of  the  purpose  of 
the  club,  time  and  place  of  meetings,  and  a  list 
of  the  officers  and  their  duties.    The  constitution 
for  the  Latin  Club  should  be  written  in  English  and 
may  be  printed  on  a  scroll,  (l)    The  activities  of 
the  club,  however,  are  more  important  than  a  con- 
stitution, and  too  much  attention  should  not  be 
given  to  a  discussion  of  it,  as  is  sometimes  true 
in  Clubs. 

(3)  The  Club  Officers. 
Many  elaborate  plsins  for  organizing  a 

Latin  Club  have  been  presented.     Some  of  these 
(l)    Lawler,  The  Latin  Club,  page  11. 
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are  based  on  the  Roman  plan  of  government  (l)  or 
patterned  after  the  Roman  army.(l)  The  writer  feels 
that  such  a  plan  is  too  complicated  for  a  Junior 
High  School  Club  and  would  emphasize  too  greatly 
the  organization.     The  number  of  officers  should 
be  as  small  as  possible.     The  simplest  plan  is  to 
have  only  two:    a  consul  who  corresponds  to  the 
president,  and  a  scriba  (secretary).     It  may  be 
wise  to  have  two  consuls,  one  of  whom  may  act  as 
a  vice-president,  or  each  can  take  a  turn  in  pre- 
siding over  the  meeting, 

W     The  Committees  of  the 
Latin  Club, 

The  number  of  committees  will  probably 
be  small.     The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
progreim  committee,  whose  duty  shall  be,  first  of 
all,  to  find  out  the  particular  interests  of  the 
Club  members.     This  might  be  done  by  means  of  a 
questionnaire.    After  this,  it  should  formulate 
the  program  of  the  club.     The  sponsor  and  officers 
should  meet  with  the  committee  for  this  purpose. 
Other  temporary  committees  such  as  social,  mem- 
bership, and  others  should  be  appointed  as  the 
need  arises. 

(5)    Name  and  Insignia  of 
the  CluD. 

The  name  of  the  Club  should  appeal  to  the 

imagination  of  the  members,  and  should  sound 

(1)  -  Lawler,  The  Latin  Club,  pages  II-I3 . 
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important.    Names  that  might  be  chosen  are  Legio 
Decima,  Res  Publioa  Romana,  or  Amici  Latini,  and 
a  long  list  of  others,  (l)    Of  course  it  is  prefer- 
able to  have  the  members  make  up  their  own  name. 

Pins,  colors,  mottoes,  and  other  insignia 
add  to  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  the  Club,  and 
may  be  chosen  to  meet  the  interests  of  the  members. 

(6)  Meetings  of  the  Club. 
The  time,  place,  and  frequency  of  the 

meetings  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  program  which 
the  school  has  arranged  for  its  clubs.    As  already 
stated,  these  are  usually  held  in  school  time  and 
on  the  school  premises.    If  the  school  has  no  such 
program,  as  is  true  in  the  writer's  school  at  the 
present  time  owing  to  inadequate  housing  facilities, 
the  club  may  meet  after  school.    The  club  usually 
meets  once  a  week  or  every  two  weeks.    The  writer 
is  in  favor  of  having  it  only  bi-weekly  because  of 
the  great  demands  made  upon  the  time  of  both  the 
teacher  and  pupils. 

(7)  The  Sponsor  of  the  Club. 
The  position  of  the  sponsor  has  been  con- 
sidered under  the  theory  of  extracurricular  activ- 
ities.   As  an  application  of  this,  it  can  be  stated 
that  the  sponsor  for  the  Latin  Club  should  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Roman  life  and  Roman  history 

as  well  as  the  other  necessary  qualifications, 
(l)    Lawler,  The  Latin  Club,  page  9« 
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(C)    The  Club  Program. 

(1)     Types  of  Activity. 

The  material  to  be  used  in  programs  for 
the  Latin  Club  is  so  vast  that  it  would  be  an  im- 
possibility to  present  it  all.    Different  types  of 
activities  with  illustrations  of  each  will  be  sug- 
gested.   These  might  be  classified  under  the  fol- 
lowing headings:     the  business  meeting,  talks  on 
various  subjects,  discussion  of  the  talks,  projects 
to  be  carried  out  through  several  meetings,  dramat- 
ics, the  celebration  of  holidays,  games,  stories, 
songs,  social  events,  and  outside  activities. 

(a)    Business  Meeting, 

The  business  part  of  the  meeting  should 
be  kept  as  simple  as  possible.     The  meeting  might 
be  called  to  order  by  the  presiding  officer  by 
greeting  the  members  with  "Salvete,  amici**,  to 
which  they  reply,  ♦'Salve,  consul,"  (or  whatever 
his  title  may  be).    The  "scriba"  then  calls  the 
roll.    Interest  may  be  added  to  the  meeting  by 
having  each  child  Latinize  his  name  if  possible 
or  else  adopt  a  Latin  name.     Examples  of  this  are 
Georgius,  Carolus,  Johannus,  Henricus,  Dorothea, 
and  Maria.    In  answer  to  the  roll  call,  each 
member  answers  "Adsum".    The  response  may  be 
varied  by  replying  with  a  Latin  motto,  or  with  a 
Latin  word  and  its  English  derivative,  or  with  a 
quotation  in  Latin.    After  this,  the  report  of 
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the  last  meeting  is  read,  and  the  other  customary 
business  is  taken  care  of  (in  English)  according 
to  the  principles  of  parlisunentary  procedure. 

(b)  Talks. 

The  talk  should  be  an  important  part  of 
the  meeting.     It  is  not  essential  that  there  should 
be  one  given  at  every  meeting,  but  they  should  be 
given  frequently,  since  this  is  one  of  the  best  ways 
of  acquiring  a  background  of  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  Roman  life.     Instead  of  one  long  talk  on  a  subject, 
several  members  might  each  discuss  one  phase  of  a  sub- 
ject.    To  add  variety  and  interest,  outside  speakers 
may  sometimes  be  invited  to  come  and  talk  to  the  Club. 
Needless  to  say,     they  should  be  well-qualified  to 
speak  on  their  subjects,  and  should  present  them  at 
the  pupils'  level  of  ability. 

The  subject  matter  of  these  talks  covers  a 
countless  number  of  topics.     In  keeping  with  the  prin- 
ciple already  discussed,  the  topics  chosen  should  be 
based  on  the  interests  of  the  members.    A  good  plan 
would  be  to  have  the  program  committee  prepare  a  long 
list  of  topics  and  let  each  member  choose  the  one 
upon  which  he  would  like  to  talk.     Some  general  topics 
are  now  presented.     Each  of  these  might  be  divided  up 
into  different  phases  of  the  subject. 

1.  The  history  of  Rome. 

2.  Roman  houses. 
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3.  Roman  art, 

Roman  sports  and  amusements. 

5.  Roman  literature. 

6.  Roman  religion, 

7.  Roman  food, 
g.  Roman  travel. 

9.  Roman  education. 

10.  Characteristic  Roman  qualities. 

11.  Roman  government. 

12.  The  daily  life  of  the  Romans. 

13.  Roman  music. 

Ik,  The  influence  of  Rome. 

15.  The  contribution  of  Rome  to  our 
present  civilization. 

16.  The  values  to  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  Latin. 

17.  Roman  heroes. 
IS.  Roman  dress. 

19.  Romaji  architecture. 

20.  The  Roman  Forum. 

21.  Roman  holidays. 

22.  Roman  money. 

23.  The  influence  of  Latin  on  the 
English  language. 

2k.  The  influence  of  Latin  on  other 
languages. 

A  discussion  of  the  talks  should  follow. 
This  may  include  questions  asked  by  the  listeners  and 
added  contributions  to  the  subject  by  other  members. 
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If  criticism  of  the  talks  is  given,  it  should  be 
done  in  a  kindly  spirit.     It  should  be  part  of  the 
work  of  the  Club  to  develop  a  good  feeling  between 
the  members.     They  should  learn  to  give  and  accept 
criticisms  in  the  right  way. 

(c)  Pro.jectB. 

The  project  also  offers  many  possibilities. 
There  are  two  types  of  this  activity:  those  in  which 
the  whole  club  participates,  and  those  which  the  in- 
dividual members  pursue  separately.  Perhaps  the  best 
plan  is  to  combine  these  two  by  choosing  an  extensive 
subject,  and  letting  a  pupil  or  a  group  of  pupils  carry 
out  different  phases  of  it. 

A  few  projects  will  now  be  discussed  briefly, 
and  topics  for  others  will  be  suggested.     One  which 
the  writer  would  like  veiy  much  to  see  worked  out  is 
the  construction  of  the  model  of  a  Roman  country-house 
or  villa.    This  project  would  have  to  be  subdivided 
into  several  parts.     The  first  part  would  be  the  ac- 
quiring of  the  necessary  information  on  the  subject. 
The  talks  given,  for  a  time,  might  be  on  this  subject. 
Pictures  and  plans  could  be  shown,  and  descriptions 
of  some  famous  villas  might  be  read.     For  the  actual 
construction  work,  cooperation  with  the  manual  train- 
ing club  or  department  could  be  secured.    This  would 
also  help  to  develop  a  spirit  of  friendliness  between 
various  clubs.    The  meiing  of  furniture,  the  dressing 
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of  dolls  in  Roman  costumes,  the  arranging  of  the 
background  including  the  garden,  the  carving  of 
statues  or  animals  out  of  Ivory  Soap,  the  making 
of  a  fountain  or  lake  as  well  as  the  building  of 
the  house  itself  are  all  parts  of  the  project.  The 
possibilities  of  such  a  project  may  be  seen  from 
these  suggestions.    The  pupils  themselves  could 
ada  to  them. 

Another  project  is  the  making  of  a  newspaper 
in  Latin  and  English.     This  might  include  articles 
about  Roman  life,  stories  of  famous  Romans  written 
in  the  form  of  news  articles  such  as  "Horatius 
Saves  Rome!     One  man  holds  back  90,000  Etruscans 
while  the  bridge  is  destroyedt"    Imaginary  adver- 
tisements that  might  have  appeared  in  a  Roman  news- 
paper would  prove  interesting.    Then,  too,  there  could 
be  editorials  on  the  values  of  studying  Latin.  Other 
kinds  of  material  that  might  be  used  in  the  paper  are 
Roman  customs  and  their  survival  today,  stories  from 
mythology,  original  stories,  plays,  or  poems,  jokes, 
riddles,  and  an  account  of  the  activities  of  the  Club. 
The  paper  should  be  kept  simple  in  form;  it  could  be 
either  written  by  hand  or  rriimeographed.     It  might  be 
prepared  for  just  the  Club,  or  copies  might  be  sold 
to  other  members  of  the  school  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  work  of  the  Club,  and  to  stimulate  an  interest 
in  Latin.    An  interesting  Latin  name  such  as  "Nuntius" 
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••Epistolae  Scholae*',  "Pro  Latina",  or  one  suggested 
by  the  members  should  be  chosen  for  the  paper. 

Another  interesting  and  valuable  project 
is  the  scrap-book  or  bulletin  board.    These  two 
will  be  considered  together  because  they  cover  the 
same  material.     The  ways  in  which  they  are  used 
differs,  of  course.     The  Club  as  a  whole  might  keep 
a  scrap-book  (or  bulletin  board)  covering  Roman  life 
(in  general)  and  things  related  to  it.     Some  kinds 
of  material  to  be  used  are  pictures  of  Rome,  ancient 
and  modem,  advertisements  containing  Latin  words 
and  references  to  mythology,  clippings  from  news- 
papers with  English  derivatives  from  Latin  under- 
lined in  red  ink,  cartoons  relating  to  Latin,  pos- 
ters showing  the  value  of  styding  Latin  or  illus- 
trating the  derivation  of  English  words.  Stories, 
plays,  and  other  types  of  written  matter  would  lend 
themselves  better  to  a  notebook.     In  addition  to 
the  Club  scrap-book,  each  member  could  keep  an  in- 
dividual one  in  which  he  follows  out  some  one  phase 
of  Roman  life  in  which  he  is  especially  interested. 

Other  projects  wnich  will  be  only  men- 
tioned include  the  drawing  of  maps,  writing  of 
stories,  letters,  and  diaries,  making  of  posters, 
carving  from  Ivory  Soap,  the  making  of  Roman  scrolls 
and  tablets,  costumes  and  other  properties  to  be 
used  in  plays,  and  the  making  of  a  puppet  show. 

(d)  Dramatics. 
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Some  of  the  other  types  of  activity  to  be 
discussed  are  really  projects,  although  we  shall 
consider  them  under  separate  headings.     One  of 
these  is  summarized  by  the  term,  Dramatics.  This 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  commonest,  as  well  as  most 
valuable  types  of  activity.     It  includes  the  writ- 
ing and  presentation  of  plays,  pageants,  dances, 
and  tableaux.     It  has  been  the  experience  of  the 
writer  that  there  are  not  enough  easy  Latin  plays 
written  for  Junior  High  School  pupils.    This  is 
one  reason  for  having  the  pupils  write  them.  A 
more  important  one,  however,  is  the  value  which 
they  receive  from  the  actual  writing  of  them. 
Their  chief  characteristic  should  be  simplicity, 
and  they  may  be  written  either  in  English,  Latin, 
or  may  use  both  languages.    The  subject  matter 
may  be  taken  from  various  sources.    One  type  of 
play  which  is  written  in  English  portrays  the 
values  of  studying  Latin.    Another,  also  in 
English,  has  to  do  with  the  methods  of  studying 
Latin.    A  good  example  of  this  kind,  entitled 
"Word  Order"  is  fo\ind  in  the  book,  Living  Latin,  (l) 
The  popularity  of  plays  based  on  Roman  life  and 
customs  is  great.    One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  these  is  the  presentation  of  a  Romein  school 
with  a  recitation  carried  on  in  Latin.  Other 

(l)    Thursby  &  Kyne,  Living  Latin,  appendix. 
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subjects  that  might  be  portrayed  are  a  Roman  banquet, 
a  Roman  wedding,  and  a  Roman  birthday. 

For  easy  plays  written  in  Latin,  the  sub- 
ject matter  may  be  taken  from  stories  read  in  the 
Latin  class,  such  as  "Cornelia  and  Her  Jewels", 
"The  Sybilline  Books",  and  "The  Brave  Deed  of 
Mucius  Scaevola".     In  this  way,  the  work  of  the 
Club  may  be  connected  directly  with  the  work  of 
the  classroom.    It  is  possible  to  secure  some 
plays  already  written  which  are  suitable.    In  her 
pamphlet,  The  Latin  Club  (l).  Miss  Lawler  gives  a 
list  of  these.  Additional  lists  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Service  Bureau  for  Classical  Teachers, 
or  may  be  found  in  some  first-year  Latin  textbooks. 
Lists  of  the  tableaux,  dances,  and  pageants  may 
be  secured  from  these  same  sources. 

The  preparation  for,  as  well  as  the 
actual  presentation  of  the  play,  is  an  important 
activity  of  the  Club.  Different  committees  may 
take  charge  of  the  different  phases  of  the  work 
such  as  costumes,  properties,  and  scenery.  The 
giving  of  plays  is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  of 
club  activities. 

(e)    Celebration  of  Holidays. 

The  celebration  of  various  holidays 

throughout  the  year  offers  still  another  type 
(l)    Lawler,  The  Latin  Club,  Pages  39-4-3. 
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of  program  for  the  Latin  Club.     There  are  perhaps 

three  meetings  during  the  school  year  that  might 

be  planned  for  this  purpose,  for  to  make  them  too 

frequent  is  unwise.    Hallowe'en,  Christmas,  and 

Washington's  birthday  have  perhaps  the  greatest 

possibilities,  although  Thanksgiving,  Valentine's 

Day,  and  others  may  be  used.    For  Hallowe'en,  the 

program  (l)  would  be  based  on  the  idea  of  super- 

stiti  en  and  prophecy.    Talks  on  Roman  prophecy, 

augury,  superstition,  and  oracles  could  be  given. 

The  Club  might  then  take  an  imaginary  trip  to  the 

supposed  oracle  of  Apollo,  where  each  one  would 

receive  a  prophecy  written  on  a  scroll.  Examples 

(l)  of  these  are: 

"Nauta  fortis  you  will  be 
Et  saepe  naviga  in  mari." 

or 

"You  will  be  a  Latinus  meigister 
Et  males  discipulos  you  will  scare." 

For  Christmas  there  may  be  a  play  or 
talks  on  the  Roman  Saturnalia,  Christmas  carols, 
and  the  Christmas  story  in  Latin,  as  well  as  ap- 
propriate games.    For  Valentine's  Day,  the  program 
could  center  around  Cupid.    There  could  be  Valen- 
tine's for  each  member  with  verses  written  in  Latin, 
(l)     Classical  Journal.  Vol.  XIX,  No.  5. 
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(f)  Games. 

The  game  as  a  type  of  activity  in  the 
Latin  Club  is  usually  a  favorite  with  the  members. 
This  is  especially  true  of  those  gajnes  that  have 
an  element  of  rivalry.    A  large  percentage  of  the 
games  best  suited  to  Latin  Clubs  requires  some 
knowledge  of  Latin  vocabulary  and  syntax.  In 
this  way  the  games  grow  out  of  the  classroom 
work,  and  serve  as  a  motivation  for  it.  The 
pupil  wants  to  learn  more  Latin  so  that  he  can 
get  into  the  gaine  and  have  a  chance  to  win. 

The  games  now  discussed  are  only  a 
few  of  the  many  possible  ones  that  already  exist 
or  may  be  invented.    Although  there  are  several 
companies  such  as  "The  Appleton  Game  Company", 
Appleton,  Wisconsin,  which  put  out  commercial 
games  based  on  the  declensions,  verb  forms,  and 
constructions  in  the  Latin  language,  these  are 
not  suggested  for  general  use  in  the  Junior  High 
School  Club.     They  are  quite  expensive,  and  too 
difficult  for  beginners  in  Latin.    We  believe, 
too,  that  games  suggested  by  people  who  have 
been  in  clubs,  or  those  made  up  by  the  members 
of  the  Club  for  their  own  use,  are  more  valuable. 

One  type  of  game  is  based  on  Latin  words 
or  inflections.     There  are  majiy  different  forms 
of  this,  such  as  the  old-fashioned  spelling  match. 
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which  may  be  made  more  appropriate  under  the  title 
of  "A  Contest  Between  the  Galli  and  the  Romani".  It 
may  also  be  played  as  basket  ball  Latin  (l)  or  base- 
ball Latin  (2). 

Word  games  are  well  adapted  to  the  use  of 
the  Latin  Club.    A  very  simple  one  is  to  rearrange 
the  letters  of  a  Latin  word,  which  have  been  mixed 
up.    For  example,  caloriga  becomes  agricola.  Pupils 
will  vie  with  one  another  for  the  next  turn  to  give 
a  word  iirtiich  they  have  made  up.    Another  good  word 
game  is  Charades,  which  is  played  as  it  is  in  English 
by  acting  out  the  syllables  of  easy  Latin  words  such 
as  amicus,  patria,  filia,  doeo,  and  domina.  Another 
way  of  playing  it  is  to  act  out  the  whole  word  in 
its  real  meaning.     Some  suggestions  for  this  are 
porto,  tres,  ambulo,  and  specto.  (3) 

An  instructive,  as  well  as  interesting 

game  is  to  see  who  can  make  the  most  Latin  words 
only 

using_the  letters  found  in  some  word  or  phrase. 
This  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  occasion  by  using 
for  the  words  Thanksgiving,  Merry  Christmas,  or 
others. 

Cross-word  puzzles  may  be  successfully 
used  in  the  Latin  Club.     These  may  be  found  in 

(1)  Classical  Journal,  Vol.  XXIV,  No.  & 

(2)  Classical  Journal,  Vo.  XIX,  No.  6 

(3)  Lawler,  The  Latin  Club,  page  28. 
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various  "books  or  magazines  or  may  "be  made  up  "by 
the  pupils  themselves.    A  very  creditable  one 
was  made  up  by  a  twelve-year  old  pupil  taking 
eighth  grade  Latin,     This  is  printed  in  the 
"Hints  for  Teachers",  (l)    A  whole  series  of 
these  ""Verba  Transversa"  was  presented  in  other 
issues  of  the  same  magazine. 

The  Latin  picture  gallery,  sometimes 
called  rebus  or  equation  games,  is  stimulating 
as  well  as  being  great  fun.    Around  the  room 
are  charts  or  pictures,  each  of  which  represents 
a  Latin  word.     These  are  numbered  with  Roman 
numerals.    The  members  are  then  given  a  list 
of  words,  and  the  game  is  to  match  the  right 
word  and  the  right  picture.    Some  samples  (2) 
of  this  are: 


Words 

Pictures 

1. 

praemium 

An  A 

2. 

patria  nostra 

A  map  of  the  United  States. 

3. 

deus 

Jupiter. 

sum 

A  column  of  figures  added  up. 

annus 

A  calendar  of  a  year. 

6. 

captivus 

A  bird  in  a  cage. 

7. 

amici 

A  boy  with  his  dog. 

nomen 

A  page  from  a  women' s  fashion 

sheet. 

9. 

vidi 

A  tiny  D, 

10. 

epistula 

An  addressed  envelope. 

(l)  Classical 

Journal  XX ^  No.  6. 

(2)  Classical 

Journal  XXI,  No.  3. 
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Many  others  of  these  may  be  found  or  invented  by 
the  pupils. 

Another  form  of  this  same  geune  is  having 
the  players  figure  out  the  word  from  just  looking 
at  the  picture.    In  most  cases,  the  English  pronun- 
ciation of  the  word  is  given.     Samples  (l)  of  this 
are: 

1.  picture  of  a  bell-/-um    =  bellum. 

2.  L.  A,  +  picture  of  a  bow     picture  of 
a  rat  =  laborat. 

3.  A  large  period  =  dat» 

Children  like  to  guess,  and  so  conundrums 
in  Latin  are  always  enjoyed.    Here  are  a  few  samples 
(2)  of  the  many  good  ones  to  be  found  or  made  up. 

1.  A  Latin  word  -  I  am  a  papular  name  for 
a  tramp  (in  English);  change  a  letter 
and  I  am  a  man  (in  Latin)  Hobo  =  Homo. 

2.  A  Latin  verb  -  I  am  a  member  of  the  body 
plus  a  vowel  -  armo  or  lego. 

3.  A  noun  denoting  time  -  I  am  a  girl's  name-t- 

us  =  annus. 

if.    A  Latin  noun  -  I  am  something  found  on 
Santa's  sleigh  plus  a  vowel  =  bella. 

Along  this  same  line  are  the  punning  riddles, 

the  answer  to  which  is  the  Latin  meaning  of  the  key 

word.    In  most  cases,  however,  the  words  are  given 

the  English  pronounciation.    In  several  issues,  the 

(1)  Classical  Journal.  Vol.  XIX,  No.  3. 

(2)  Classical  Journal.  Vol. XVIII,  No.  9. 
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Classical  Journal  (l)  published  a  large  number 
of  these.    A  few  of  them  are: 

1.  What  room  contains  the  most  gold?  Aurum. 

2.  On  what  kind  of  a  night  do  we  like  to  stand 
and  look  at  the  stars?  Stare, 

3.  What  do  Boy  Scouts  do  when  they  take  this 
road?  Haec> 

k.    What  did  I  say  to  Louis  when  I  did  not  wish 
to  attend  the  show?  Nolui. 

5»    What  did  the  girl  sing  when  she  was  practic- 
ing her  vocal  lesson  at  home?  Domi. 

6.  Will  you  accept  the  gift  of  this  farmhouse? 
Villae? 

7.  What  are  the  newsboys  outside  calling?  Extra! 
Another  very  interesting  game,  which  was  played 

by  the  Romans  themselves,  may  be  used  in  the  Latin  Club, 
It  resembles  somewhat  our  modern  game  of  "Tit-tat-to" 
which  is  so  pupular  with  our  school  children.    It  is 
played  in  this  way,  (2)     There  are  two  players,  each 
of  which  has  two  men.    Each  player  puts  a  man  on  one 
of  the  stations.     Then  each,  in  turn,  moves  a  man 
along  an  arc  or  radius  to  another  station.    The  game 
is  played  until  one  player  gets  three  men  in  line 
along  one  radius,  ^^Ny^ 


0  =  stations  \V 

(1)  Classical  Jouinal,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  5,  &  Vol. 
XIX,  No.  7. 

(2)  Classical  Journal.  Vol.  XI,  page  3^5*3^6. 
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other  suggestive  games  are  '•Bird,  Beast,  or 
Fish",  which  might  be  played  as  "Noun,  Verb,  or  Adjec- 
tive". "When  I  was  in  Rome,  I  saw  — "  is  a  good  game 
for  Roman  backgrounds.     One  person  starts  with  giving 
one  object  that  could  be  seen  in  Rome,  such  as  the 
Forum,  Circus  Maximus,  and  the  Coliseum,  Each 
player  repeats  the  words  already  given  and  adds  one 
to  the  list.    Some  other  interesting  gsunes  are  "Latin 
Sentences",  (l)  Buzz,  Forfeits,  Aliquid  in  Animo, 
Habeo,  and  Ghosts. 

ig)  Stories^ 

Stories  are  an  important  part  of  the  Club 
progrsLm.     These  may  be  of  two  kinds:     those  written 
in  English  and  those  in  Latin.     The  reading  of  English 
books  based  on  Roman  life  is  a  valuable  activity  in 
creating  a  good  background.    Some  of  the  most  suit- 
able of  these  are:    Ben  Hur,  The  Last  Days  of  Pom-pey. 
and  The  Standard  Bearer*    A  longer  list  of  these  is 
given  by  Miss  Lawler  (2).     These  books  may  be  read 
outside  and  reported  on  by  the  members.    Parts  of 
them  may  be  read  to  the  Club.     In  addition  to  this, 
stories  in  English  may  be  told  about  Roman  heroes. 
Short  simple  stories  or  anecdotes  in  Latin,  may  be 
read  as  a  part  of  the  club  program.     The  writing 

(1)  Lawler,  The  Latin  Club,  page  23. 

(2)  Lawler,  The  Latin  Club,  page  57-5^- 
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of  Stories  has  already  been  mentioned  under  Projects. 
An  interesting  way  of  doing  this  is  to  have  each 
member  "bring  in  a  card  with  a  picture  mounted  on  it. 
A  story  in  Latin  is  then  written  under  the  picture. 

(h)  Poems. 

The  writing  of  short  poems  in  Latin  is  a 

possible  activity  for  at  least  some  members  of  the 

Club.    The  so-called  "Macaronic"  poetry  is  a  popular 

type  of  verse.    Mother  Gtoose  rhymes  and  other  simple 

English  poems  may  be  turned  into  verse  which  is  part 

Latin  and  part  English.    An  example  of  this  is: 

"Parva  Miss  Muffet  sedebat  in  tuffet, 
Edens  of  curd  and  whey; 
Venit  a  spider,  sedit  beside  her. 
And  terruit  Miss  Muffet  away."  (l) 

( i)  Songs. 

Singing  is  always  a  good  club  activity 
because  all  can  participate  in  it.     It  is  now  pos- 
sible to  find  many  songs  which  were  written  in,  or 
have  been  translated  into  Latin.    Among  the  first 
group,  are  those  like  "Integer  Vitae",  "Gaudeamus 
Igitur",  "Adeste  Fideles",  etc.    In  the  second 
group,  we  have  the  more  popular  type,  such  as 
some  of  our  patriotic  songs,  "Jingle  Bells", 
"There's  a  Long,  Long  Trail",  etc.    A  list  of 
these  is  given  in  Miss  Lawler's  book.  (2)    It  is 
also  possible  to  get  these  from  the  Service  Bureau 

(l)    Thursby  &  Kyne,  Living  Latin,  appendix. 
(2;    Lawler,  The  Latin  Club,  paR-es  32-33 • 
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for  Classical  Teachers.    Many  of  these  were  trans- 
lated 'oy  pupils,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Club  may  translate  some  song  or  make 
up  an  original  one, 

( j)    Social  Events. 
Social  events  need  not  be  a  part  of  every 
meeting.    Perhaps  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have 
a  meeting,  now  and  then,  given  up  entirely  to  a 
social  good  time.     This  might  include  songs,  games, 
and  refreshments.    The  club  might  also  plan  a  party 
or  picnic,  or  other  social  event  as  desired  by  the 
members* 

(k)    Outside  Activites. 
The  outside  activities  of  the  Club  are  of 
various  types.     First,  there  may  be  trips  to  see  the 
Roman  collections  in  nearby  museums,  or  to  see  build- 
ings which  are  examples  of  classical  architecture, 
A  theater  party  might  be  arranged  to  see  some  motion 
picture  based  on  Roman  life,  such  as  "Ben  Hur"  or 
"The  Sign  of  the  Cross".     The  school  assembly  comes 
outside  the  regular  club  meeting,  but  is  a  very  valu- 
able activity  for  the  Club.    The  progrsun  presented 
could  be  made  up  of  one  or  several  of  the  types  of 
activities  that  have  already  been  discussed  under 
the  club  meetings.     The  assembly  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Club  to  show  what  it  is  doing  stnd  to 
interest  others  in  joining  the  Club.    Another  way 
of  acquainting  people  with  the  work  of  the  Club  is 
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to  give  am  exhibition  to  which  other  members  of  the 
school,  parents,  and  friends  might  be  invited.  At 
this,  the  handwork  done  by  the  members  may  be  dis- 
played, and  samples  of  their  regular  programs  given, 

(2)  Equipment. 

The  acquiring  of  a  body  of  equipment  is 
an  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Latin  Club,  It 
is  particularly  interesting  because  of  the  possibility 
of  always  adding  to  it.     It  may  begin  with  only  a  few 
books  and  pictures.    Much  of  the  work  described  in 
the  projects  of  the  Club  may  be  added  to  a  permanent 
collection  of  things  to  be  used  in  the  Club.  These 
may  include  maps,  posters,  costumes,  scenery,  and 
collections  of  articles  such  as  coins.     Some  of  the 
equipment  may  be  bought  with  money  collected  as  dues 
for  the  Club,  and  some  may  be  furnished  by  the  school. 
Slides  and  movies  may  be  borrowed  from  the  State  or 
local  Museums.    Books  and  pictures  are  generously 
loaned  by  the  libraries, 

(3)  A  Typical  Clxib  Meeting, 
The  various  phases  of  activity  of  the  Latin 

Club  have  been  discussed.     It  might  be  interesting 

now  to  present  a  plan  for  a  typical  meeting  of  the  Cliib, 

This  one  will  be  a  celebration  of  Washington's  Birthday. 

(1)    The  business  meeting  will  be  conducted  as  has  been 

described  earlier  in  the  paper.     The  regular  program 

begins  with  the  singing  of  America  in  Latin.    This  is 
(1)    Classical  Journal,  February  I929. 
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followed  "by  the  salute  to  the  flag,  which  is  also  in 
Latin.    The  main  feature  may  be  presented  as  a  radio 
program  in  which  "Signer  Mysterio"  brings  messages 
from  the  past  to  young  America.     These  may  include 
speeches  from  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  other  fsunous  Romans 
emphasizing  the  best  qualities  of  right  living  as  ex- 
emplified by  Roman  heroes,  and  the  need  for  them  today. 
A  speech  is  also  brought  from  Washington  pointing  out 
the  similarities  and  differences  between  the  Roman 
and  American  ideals.     The  program  concludes  with  the 
singing  of  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  in  Latin. 
For  an  appropriate  gstme,  the  members  could  see  which 
one  could  make  the  most  Latin  words  from  the  letters 
found  in  the  name  -  George  Washington. 

VI.     AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE  LATIN  CLUB. 
(a)    Importance  of  Evaluation. 

The  attempt  to  evaluate  any  school  activity 
is  extremely  difficult.    To  go  into  the  matter  at 
all  deeply  would  bring  us  into  the  realm  of  philosophy, 
which  is  outside  the  limitations  of  this  paper.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  la.rge  number  of  activities  which 
might  be  included  in  the  school  program,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  select  those  which  offer  a  maximum  of  educa- 
tional value.     The  Latin  Club  must  be  carefully  ex- 
amined from  this  point  of  view  to  determine  whether 
it  can  be  justified  as  an  activity  to  be  included  in 
the  program  of  the  Junior  High  School. 
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(B)  Criterion  for  Determining  the 
Value  of  an  Activity. 

Although  numerous  criteria  for  evaluating 
an  activity  have  been  set  up,  they  may  all  be  well 
summarized  in  this  statement:     "The  activity  must 

 leave  behind  it,  in  the  form  of  habits, 

skills,  knowledges,  procedures,  and  ideals,  powers 
which  will  with  a  high  degree  of  probability,  be 
employed  by  the  individual  in  the  important  activi- 
ties of  his  life",  (l)    With  this  criterion  in  mind, 
an  analysis  of  the  specific  activities  of  the  Latin 
Club  will  be  made.    Values  in  the  form  of  certain 
attitudes,  habits,  ideals  and  interests  which  may 
Reasonably  be  expected  to  result  from  these  activi- 
ties will  be  listed.     The  acquiring  of  skills  and 
knowledges  is,  for  the  most  part,  an  objective  of 
the  teaching  of  Latin  in  the  classroom.    The  sup- 
plementing of  this  by  the  acquiring  of  other  values 
such  as  ideals,  attitudes,  and  appreciations  is  the 
task  of  the  Latin  Club. 

(C)  Classification  of  Phases  of  Activity 
in  the  Latin  Club. 

For  purposes  of  simplification,  the  specific 
activities  of  the  Latin  Club  will  be  considered  under 
the  following  main  phases  of  activity:     1,     the  for- 
mation of  the  Club;  2,  the  organization  of  the  Club; 
3,  the  administration  of  the  Club;  k-j  intellectual 

(l)    Chapman  and  Counts,  Principles  of  Education. 
PAGE  371 • 


activities;  5>  hand-work  activities;  6,  recreational 
activities;  7>  outside  activities.     It  must  be  recog- 
nized that  there  will  be  considerable  overlapping  of 
topics  in  considering  the  various  activities  of  the 
Club  as  well  as  duplication  of  values, 

(D)    The  Specific  Activities  of  the 
Club  and  Their  Value a. 

(l)     The  Formation  of  the  Olub. 


ACTIVITIES  ENGAGED  IN 

(a).  Making  the  decision 
to  join  the  Club. 


(b).  Meeting  the  other 
members  of  the  Club* 


(c).  Becoming  a  member 
of  the  Club, 


(d).  Considering  the 
purposes  of  the  Club, 


VALUES  DERIVED 

(a)  ,     (1)  Attitude  of 
considering  possible 
choices. 

(2)  Attitude  of 
studying  one's  self 
to  discover  one's  in- 
terests and  abilities. 

(b)  .     (1)  Ability  to 
meet  new  people. 

(2)  Attitude  of 
friendliness. 

(c)  .     (1)  The  realiz- 
ation of  one's  respon- 
sibilities as  a  member 
of  the  group. 

(2)  Attitude  of 
willingness  to  cooper- 
ate with  other  people. 

(d)  .  (l)  An  appreciation 
of  the  opportunities  pre- 
sented bv  the  Club. 

(2)  Ideal  of  cooper- 
ation. 

(3)  Ideal  of  good 
workmanship. 

W  Ability  to  enjoy 
a  high  type  of  recreation. 
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(2)     The  Organization  of  the  Club 


ACTIVITIES  ENGAGED  IN 


VALUES  DERIVED 


(a).  Making  the  con- 
stitution. 


(b).  Electing  the 
officers. 


(c) •  Accepting  an 
office. 


(d) .     Failing  to  he 
elected  to  an  office. 


(a)  .     (1)  Habit  of  con- 
sideration of  the  needs 
of  the  group  and  its 
best  interests, 

(2)  Knowledge  of 
other  constitutions  through 
a  study  of  them. 

(3)  Knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  mak- 
ing a  constitution. 

ik)  Ability  to  ex- 
press one's  self  clearly 
and  concisely  in  writing. 

(5)  An  appreciation 
of  the  need  for  making 
and  keeping  laws. 

(o)  The  develop- 
ment of  initiative. 

(b)  .  (1)  Habit  of  care- 
ful consideration  of  the 
qualifications  of  people 
for  an  office. 

(2)  Knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  the 
election  of  officers. 

(c)  .     (l)  Appreciation 
of  one's  responsibility 
and  duties. 

(2)  Ideal  of  ser- 
vice -  working  for  the 
good  of  the  whole. 

(3)  Attitude  of 
modesty. 

(d)  .     (1)  Ability  to 
accept  defeat  gracefully. 

(2)  Attitude  of 
being  glad  for  the  success 
of  others. 

(3)  Ability  to  be  a 
good  follower. 
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(3)    The  Administration  of  the  Club 


ACTIVITIES  ENGA&ED  IN 


VALUES  DERIVED 


(a).  Presiding  over  a 
meeting* 


(b).  Taking  part  in  a 
meeting. 


(c).    Filling  an  office 
or  serving  on  a  committee. 


(a)  .     (1)  Ability  to 
keep  order. 

(2)  Knowledge  of 
rules  of  parliajnentary 
procedure. 

(3)  Development 
of  poise. 

W  Ability  to 
guide  a  discussion. 

(5)  Ability  to 
keep  a  spirit  of  har- 
mony, among  the  members. 

(6)  Attitude  of 
impartiality  toward  all 
members. 

(7)  Development  of 
leadership. 

(b)  .     (l)  Knowledge  of 
parliamentary  procedure. 

(2)  Attitude  of 
consideration  for  the 
rights  of  others. 

(3)  Ability  to 
speak  before  a  group. 

(c)  .     (1)  Habit  of  faith- 
fulness in  performing 
one's  duties. 

(2)  An  appreciation 
of  the  services  of  other 
people. 

(3)  Ability  to  carry 
out  a  task  well. 

ik)  Ability  to  work 
with  other  people. 


{k)    Intellectual  Activities 


ACTIVITIES  ENGAGED  IN 

(a),    Progrstms  dealing  with 
various  phases  of  Roman  life 
such  as  political,  social, 
economic,  religious,  and 
cultural. 


VALUES  DERIVED 


(a),     (l)  Knowledge  of 
Roman  life  and  customs. 

(2)  Skill  in  look- 
ing up  and  presenting 
material  on  a  subject. 

(3)  Habit  of  good 
workmanship. 
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W  Intellectual  Activities  (continued) 


ACTIVITIES  ENGAGED  IK 


VALUES  DERIVED 


(a).    Programs  dealing  with 
various  phases  of  Roman  life 
such  as  political,  social, 
economic,  religious,  and 
cultural. 


(b).  Programs  dealing  with 
Roman  heroes. 


(c).     Stories,  games,  plays, 
etc. ,  using  the  Latin  lan- 
guage in  connection  with 
English, 


(a)  .     (4)  An  appreciation 
of  the  contribution  of 
Rome  to  modern  civilization, 

(5)  Development  of 
poise  in  speaking  "before 
and  audience. 

(6)  Habit  of  listen- 
ing attentively  and  cour- 
teously to  a  speaker. 

(7)  Development  of 
an  interest  in  history 
or  some  particular  phase 
of  Roman  life. 

(S)  An  appreciation 
of  the  best  qualities  in 
Roman  life  such  as  those 
shown  in  their  social, 
political,  religious, and 
cultural  activities. 

(9)  Development  of 
curiosity  —  the  desire 
to  discover  new  things. 

(b)  .     (1)  Ideal  of  self- 
sacrifice. 

(2)  Ideal  of  obed- 
ience, 

(3)  Ideal  of  hardi- 
hood and  care  of  the  body. 

{k-)  An  appreciation 
of  the  best  qualities  of 
character. 

(c)  .     (1)  Skill  in  using 
the  Latin  language. 

(2)  Habit  of  care- 
ful thought. 

(3!  Appreciation 
of  the  Latin  language. 

(4)  Increased  in- 
terest in  the  study  of 
Latin  in  the  classroom. 

(5)  Appreciation 

of  the  influence  of  Latin 
on  the  English  language. 

(6)  Skill  in  under- 
standing and  spelling  of 
English  words  through 
the  study  of  their  deri- 
vation. 
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(5)    Hajid-work  Activities. 


ACTIVITIES  ENGAGED  IN 

(a).    Making  of  model 
buildings,  ivory  soap 
carving,  sewing  cos- 
tumes, making  posters, 
etc. 


VALUES  DERIVED 

(a).     (1)  Skill  in  making 
various  articles, 

2)  Skill  in  drawing. 

3)  Habit  of  careful 
planning. 

(4)  Development  of 

a  special  interest  or  hobby. 

(5)  Ideal  of  good 
workmanship, 

(6)  Appreciation  of 
work  done  by  others, 

(7)  Ability  to  carry 
out  a  project, 

CS)  Enjoyment, 

(9)  Ability  to  work 

with  other  people. 

(10)  Satisfaction  of 

the  collective  instinct. 


(6) 


Recreational  Activities. 


(a)  .    Playing  of  games,  (a),     (l)  Ideal  of  fair 
singing  of  songs,  etc,  play, 

(2)  Greater  skill 
in  the  Latin  language. 

(3)  Deeper  interest 
in  the  Latin  language. 

(4)  Satisfaction  of 
desire  for  pleasure, 

(5)  Ability  to  get 
along  with  other  people. 

(b)  .     Giving  of  plays.  (b).     (l)  Ability  to  act 

before  people. 

(2)  Development  of 
self-confidence. 


(c).    Parti  es,  picnics,  (c),     (l)  Ability  to  meet 

and  other  social  events,  people  socially. 

(2)  Development  of 
courtesy,  tact,  and  con- 
sideration for  others, 

(3)  Appreciation  of 
a  high  type  of  pleasure. 

{k)  Knowledge  of  the 
customs  of  social  behavior. 

(5)  Overcoming  of 
awkwardness. 
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(7)    Activities  Outside  the  Regular 
Club  Meetings, 


ACTIVITIES  ENGAGED  IN 


VALUES  DERIVED 


(a).  Visits  to  musexams  or 
other  points  of  interest. 


("b).  Participating  in  the 
school  assemhly. 


(c).  Meetings  with  other 
clubs. 


(d).  Meetings  open  to  the 
public. 


(a)  ,     (l)  Knov/ledge  of 
one's  city. 

(2)  Skill  in  get- 
ting about  in  one's  city. 

(3)  Appreciation 
of  one' s  city. 

ik-)  Knowledge  of 
how  to  act  in  public 
places. 

(5)  Deeper  know- 
ledge and  appreciation 
of  Roman  life. 

(6)  Ideal  of  being 
a  good  representative 

of  one's  school. 

(b)  .     (1)  Development  of 
poise. 

(2)  Attitude  of  co- 
operation. 

(c)  .     (1)  Development  of 
cooperative  spirit. 

(2)  Appreciation  of 
other  clubs. 

(d)  .     (1)  Development  of 
politeness  and  thought- 
f ulne  s  s . 

(2)  Attitude  of 
pride  in  a  thing  well  • 
done. 

(3)  Pleasure  in 
sharing  with  others. 

Xk-)  Ideal  of  doing 
one's  best. 

(5)  Satisfaction  of 
desire  for  social  approval. 


I 


I 


I 
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VII.  SUMMARY. 

The  program  of  extrac\arricular  activities 
in  the  schools  has  developed  from  an  almost  negligible 
position  to  one  of  great  possibilities.    The  reasons 
for  this  are  the  change  in  the  conception  of  the  pur- 
poses of  education,  and  a  recognition  of  the  value  of 
extracurricular  activities  in  helping  to  achieve  these 
purposes. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  extracurricular 
activities,  like  that  of  education  in  general,  is  to 
make  good  citizens.    The  immediate  objectives  are  con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  certain  knowledges, 
habits,  attitudes,  and  ideals. 

Since  all  of  the  qualities  of  good  citizen- 
ship cannot  be  developed  in  tiE  regular  curriculum, 
extracurricular  activities  are  needed  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  classroom,  and  as  a  laboratory  for 
putting  into  practice  the  principles  learned. 

The  characteristics  of  adolescents,  the 
most  outstanding  of  which  are  their  new  social  out- 
look, their  many  interests,  and  their  desire  for 
self-expression,  find  satisfaction  in  extracurricular 
activities. 


f 
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There  are  certain  underlying  principles 
of  extracurricular  activities.    The  first  of  these 
is  that,  as  far  as  possible,  they  should  grow  out 
of  curricular  subjects,  and  reflect  back  upon  them 
some  of  their  values.    Extracurricular  activities 
should  be  democratic  in  spirit,  and  informal  in 
their  nature.     The  pupil  is  the  center  of  them, 
and  his  interests,  abilities,  and  needs  determine 
the  type  of  activities.     They  are  also  carried  out 
by  the  pupils  themselves.     The  teacher  is  not  the 
source  of  authority  in  an  extracurricular  activity, 
but  a  member  of  it,  giving  guidance  when  necessary 
and  manifesting  a  spirit  of  friendliness  and  help- 
fulness. 

The  Club  is  one  of  the  best  types  of  ex- 
tracurricular activities  for  achieving  the  objectives 
set  up  by  them.     It  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
program  of  the  school. 

The  details  of  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Latin  Club  are  discussed  under  the  fol- 
lowing topics:    Membership,  Constitution,  Officers, 
Meetings,  Sponsor,  and  Program,    Each  of  these  is 
presented  in  some  detail,  especially  the  Program, 
under  which  types  of  activity,  equipment,  and  typical 
club  meetings  are  considered. 

After  a  discussion  of  the  theory,  organization, 
and  program  of  the  Latin  Club,  we  come  to  an  evaluation 


c 


of  its  activities.    An  analysis  of  the  specific 
activities  of  the  Club  is  presented.     There  is,  of 
course,  no  guarantee  of  the  outcome  of  these  activities. 
If,  however,  we  "base  an  appropriate  program  of  activ- 
ities on  justifiable  club  objectives  and  aims,  in  ac- 
cordance with  accepted  principles",  (l)  we  may  reason- 
ably expect  that  certain  values  will  result.  There 
are  several  classifications  of  the  general  objectives 

of  education  in  terms  of  life  activilies.    One  of  the 

(2) 

best  known  of  these  is  that  given  by  Bobbitt.  The 
values  which  we  have  already  presented  in  our  analysis 
will  now  be  summarized  under  the  ten  headings  found 
in  Bobbitt's  analysis.     The  references  made  are  to  the 
list  of  values  found  on  pages  50-55 . 

LanpcuaR'e  Activities 
2, 


I'  a'  2) 

k]  cl  (ij;  (2),  (3),  (5),  (6). 


Citizenship  Activities 


1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1. 

■K 
1 

5, 

3, 


2),  (3),  (5). 

2). 


(5),  (6)- 


Health  Activities 


^»  (3). 


(1)  McKown,  School  Clubs,  page  ^-76. 

(2)  Bobbitt,  Franklin,  How  to  Make  a  Curriculum 
pages  g-9.   —  — 


»8 


c 


I 
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General  Social  AotivitieB  -  Meeting 
and  Ming^linp;  with  Others 


a. 


a, 


1, 
2, 
1 
1 

,5 

1, 

,1, 

1 
1 

1. 


(2). 

ili:  "'■ 

(6),  (g). 
(5). 

(2),  W.  (5). 


Spare-Time  Activities.  Amusements.  Recreations 
1,  d,  (1). 

5,  a,  a  ,  (g),  (10), 

6,  a,  (4). 
6,  c,  (3). 

Keeping  One's  Self  Mentally  Fit 


1,  a, 

1,  c, 

1,  d, 

2,  a, 

3,  a, 


,  a, 


6, 
7,  a, 


i; 

3. 
9. 


(2). 


(5). 


Religious  Activities 

^:   1^1;  111; 

Parental  Activities,  the  Upbringing  of 
Children,  the  Maintenance  of  a  Proper 
Home  Life« 

1,  0,  (1),  (2). 
^,  a,    g  . 
13,  (2). 

Unspecialized  or  Non-Vocational  Practical 
Activities. 


See  Page  6o, 


r 


(  t 

I 
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Unspecialized  or  Non-Vocatlogial 
Practical  Activities. 


2,  a,  3). 

2,  b,  (2). 

3,  a,     1  ,  (2),  (1^). 

4,  a,  (2). 

5,  a,     1  ,  (2),  (5),  (7), 

6,  b,  (l). 

7,  a,  (1).  (2). 

The  Labors  of  One's  Calling, 


1,  a,  (2) 
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The  following  books  are  useful  as  a  general 
background  for  the  Junior  High  School  idea:  Briggs, 
Cox,  Davis,  and  Pechstein  &  McGregor.     The  chief 
sources  of  material  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
extracurricular  activities  in  general  are   found  in 
Fretwell,  McKown,  and  Allen  &  Roemer.  McKown's 
book  on  Clubs  presents  a  basis  for  the  discussion 
of  clubs  as  a  whole. 

Material  on  the  Latin  Club  is  apparently 
limited.    Miss  Lawler's  booklet  is  the  richest  source 
of  material  on  the  organization  and  administration  of 
the  Latin  Club,    Although  the  author  writes  particu- 
larly of  the  Latin  Club  in  the  High  School,  she  pre- 
sents much  material  which  is  suitable  for  Junior  High 
Schools.    The  book  is  especially  valuable  in  its  des- 
cription of  the  various  activities  of  the  club,  and 
in  its  several  bibliographies  on  various  phases  of 
the  subject.    McKown' s  book.  School  Clubs,  also  con- 
tains a  chapter  on  The  Latin  Club, 
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The  Classical  Journal  is  very  valuable 
in  planning  the  program  for  the  Latin  Club.  It 
contains  a  section  called  "Hints  for  Teachers", 
which  is  a  clearing-house  for  ideas,  helpful  sug- 
gestions, descriptions  of  club  activities,  and 
other  matters  of  particular  interest  to  teachers 
of  Latin.     It  is  here  that  many  of  the  activities 
such  as  games,  songs,  and  plays  which  have  been 
described  in  this  paper,  are  found. 


